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An Oft-forgotten 
People 


Sapte of two great gifts— 
speech and hearing—the deaf 
and dumb miss the joys of human 
companionship and so many of the 
things that make life worth while. 


With the aid of its specially trained staff the 
Royal Association in Aid of the 


DEAF and DUMB 


is bridging the gulf, providing social intercourse 
and friendliness for loneliness and isolation. 


Through its work it is changing depression 
and despair into hope and happy usefulness : 
poverty and unemployment into self-support 
and self-respect. 


YOUR SUPPORT IS NEEDED 


Please help the afflicted by sending a gift NOW to Secretary, 
GRAHAM W. SIMES, Esq. 


413, OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.1. 
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Journal will be found a description of 
the Roman altar to the Matres which, since 


1688, has been used as a font in Lund church, | 


near Kirkham, Lancashire. Mr. J. P. 
Droop here, for the first time, gives a repro- 
duction of the carving on the sides of the 
altar—dancing figures, in lower relief than 
the three figures of the Matres carved on the 
front and too greatly defaced for details 


or style to be ascertained, but, the writer | 


thinks, with a distinctive touch of the Neo- 
Attic in the attitudes. Protest was made to 
the bishop at a visitation of 1701 about this 
“scandalous trough’? which ‘‘ Mattw Hull 
Chchwarden ’’? had set up; nevertheless, it 
has remained. A stone trough, let into the 
top of the altar at first formed the actuai 
font; it has been replaced by a metal basin. 
Date and origin of the altar are unknown, 


but, having been cut from a carboniferous | 


grit, it is very probable that it was quarried 
in the near neighbourhood of Kirkham. 

Mr. Arthur R. Cotton writes about the 
Saxon discoveries at Fetcham, where for 150 
years Saxon burials have been found on 
Hawks Hill overlooking the valley of the 
Mole. In 1907 it was definitely established 
that here was a Saxon burial-ground which 
probably served a settlement at the foot of 
the hill during the fifth and sixth centuries 
A.D. The principal find illustrated and des- 
cribed by Mr. Cotton is a bronze bucket, of 
which some of the ornament has been recov- 
ered. The bucket is unusual in that it was 
provided with short bronze legs, of which two 
have been found. It was dug up in 
March, 1930, from the river gravel. Swords, 
spear-heads, portions of shields and other 
objects brought to light in digging founda- 
tions, make one echo the hope that, later 
on, further excavation of this site may be 
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be carried out, few Anglo-Saxon sites being 
known in Surrey. 


[N ‘Aux Tuileries, jadis,’) M. Lenotre, 
with his third instalment, brings us, in 


' the second Revue des Deux Mondes for this 


January, to'the days of the Empress Eugénie. 
He gives us several anecdotes, many charm- 


| ingly coloured pictures of scenes, and clear- 


cut portraits both of Kugénie and Napoleon 
. Drawing on the recollections of Mme 
Octave Feuillet, he tells the story of how 


| Mme Feuillet came to a dinner at the 
| Tuileries—for the first time; young and shy 


and trembling, yet eager to see and make 


‘notes; and dressed in a gown of lilac silk, 
| With puffs of lilac tulle in which were stuck 


f the Antiquaries : : : 
[* tae oS : f | Empress arrived in the midst of the assem- 


bunches of lilies of the valley. When the 
bled company—men on one side, ladies on 
the other—and the ladies’ names were an- 
nounced to her, she paused and looked at 
Mme Feuillet, and made her a compliment 
upon her dress. 

—Vous me direz le nom de votre couturiére. 

—Madame, c’est un homme, un Anglais. . 

—Ah! Et on Vappelle? 

—Worth, madame: il est depuis peu & Paris. 

M. Pierre Coste, priest of the Mission, 
brought out last year (Paris, Desclée, de 
Brouwer) a new life of St. Vincent de Paul 
in three volumes. An appreciation of this, 
which is likewise something of a new appre- 
ciation of ‘‘ Monsieur Vincent ’’ himself, 
by M. Victor Giraud, will also be found in 
this number of the Revue. 


UR centenaries of the birth or death of 

minor celebrities occur within the last 
days of January this year. One—on Jan. 29 
—is that of the death of Henry Godolphin, 
Provost of Eton, younger brother of the 
more famous Sidney Godolphin, first Earl, 
Tory statesman, and husband of Margaret 
Blagge. Henry’s name is perpetuated by the 
Godolphin School at Salisbury, founded by 
a fund which he had devoted in 1720 to the 
education of eight young gentlewomen whose 
parents belonged to the Church of England, 
though legal complications prevented the de- 


| sign from being carried out till 1788. The 


‘ D.N.B.’ recalls that during his tenure of 
the deanery of St. Paul’s, he was tiresomely 


| obstructive to Sir Christopher Wren in the 


plans for the new cathedral. Evelyn heard 
him preach at Whitehall—when a prebend at 
St. Paul’s—on Isaiah lv. 7, in March, 1684. 

A hundred years later, to the day, died 
Thomas Evans, Welsh poet and minister of 
Aberdare, who was imprisoned for two years 
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on the charge, which he steadfastly denied, 
of having sung a Welsh song ‘ On Liberty,’ 
containing a stanza objectionable to the 
reigning powers This was in 1797, when 
any manifestation of liberal opinions was 
suspect indeed—especially if, like the song 
in question, it included invitation to dance 
the Carmagnole. During his imprisonment 
he made an English-Welsh dictionary. For 
twenty-two years, till his death, he lived at 
Aberdare, beloved and respected, and he was 
4 author of many works—chiefly theologi- 
cal. 

On Jan. 31, again in 1733, died George 
Garden, the Scotch episcopalian. The prob- 
lems presented to the clergy by the Revo- 
lution and the Hanoverian succession, were 
everywhere intricate and baffling, and Gar- 
den’s life offers a good example of how things 
went in Scotland and of the ‘‘High Church’’ 
endeavours at solution. His great achieve- 
ment was an edition of the works of Dr. 
John Forbes. 

A birth centenary is that of Bishop John 
Hall, born Jan. 29, 1633. A puritan, the 
butt of a good deal of mockery from the High 
Church party, though acknowledged to be 
a good preacher, and by his own side extolled 
as a man of great charity and fidelity, he 
was made a domestic chaplain to Charles II. 
Fellow, and then Master, of Pembroke Col- 
lege, Oxford, the ‘ D.N.B.’ tells us he was 
popular there. He bequeathed his books to 
the College Library, and left £70 a year for 
the purchase of Bibles, to be distributed in 
the diocese of Bristol, of which he became 
Bishop in 1691. 


MONG the queries in the second I[nter- 
médiaire for January is one asking fo 
opinions on the theory recently put forware 
by M. J. Jacoby in the Mercure de France, 
that St. Joan of Arc was a natural daughter 
of Louis d’Orleans by Queen Ysabeau. 

In answer to a question about the origin 
of ‘‘la votite d’acier ’’—the arch of swords 
beneath which bride and bridegroom leave 
the church at a military or naval wedding— 
‘*“ Bookworm’’ expresses belief that, in 
France, this is ‘‘ tout bonnement un fait de 
notre anglomanie.’’ He describes the cus- 
tom as we have it in England; denies alto- 
gether that it is masonic, and states that 
old French officers of his acquaintance know 
nothing of it or of its origin. It is often 
illustrated in English newspaper photo- 
graphs. 
chance say when the first such illustration 
appeared ? 





Under ‘ Trouvailles et Curiosités ’ is a bib- 
liographical note by Eloi Johanneau, ad- 
dressed in July, 1826, to Louis de La Saus- 
saye, justifying himself in respect to the 
eighth volume of the ‘‘ Edition variorum”’ 
of the Works of Rabelais, of which he was 
editor. 


WE received the other day from Birming- 
ham, a book called ‘ The Man Who went 
on Business,’ by Mr. Norman Tiptaft. It is 


| an amusing book, as well as an instructive 


| one. 


Mr. Tiptaft journeyed over the world 
getting orders for his firm. For the right 
person, this is a profitable scheme to travel 
by, and hhis notes, though they naturally con- 
cern commerce and political methods more 
than anything else, and though they avoid 
literary tone or method, have all the inspir- 
ing quality of actuality. His remedy for 


| the troubles of the business world is employ- 


/ment of the expert — organization. 


This 
means virtually the surrender of long cur- 
rent ideals of democracy ; and—bent on prac- 


| tical redress of the faulty distribution of 


wealth—he does not shrink from that. With 


' organization, and with the inefficient poli- 
| tician expelled from control, it seems that 


Could any correspondent by any | 
| take. 


| gested would not effectively meet the case. 





modern capitalism, re-adjusted and raised to 
more exactly functioning activity, may sur- 
vive. But his ‘ Conclusion’ strikes another 
note. We take a few sentences from it:— 
‘|, . Suppose that Russia is right . . . We 
have solved the problem of production ... 
We do not, at the moment, know how to 
provide the people . . . with the purchasing 
power necessary to acquire the goods we have 
to sell . . . People never starved in the 
middle ages because grain lay rotting in 
warehouses. They do to-day.’’ After men- 
tioning the destruction of products because it 
** does not pay’ to market or keep them, and 
quoting a comparison between the present 
situation and that of a train at all points 
perfect and ready to start, but kept station- 
ary because there are no tickets to be had, 
he says: ‘‘ The standard of life in Russia 


'is terribly low, but no one is out of a job. 


The Russian train may be sadly out of re 
pair, the lines horribly unsteady, the staff 
hardly competent, but no one is refused a 
journey because of a shortage of tickets.” 
These considerations, however, would tend to 
show that the use of tickets at all, rather 
than neglect to supply them, is the real mis- 
And if it is, the remedies before sug- 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. > 


SIR STEPHEN GLYNNE’S NOTES 
ON THE CHURCHES OF DEVON. 
(See ante p. 21). 
COFFINS WELL. St. BARTHOLOMEW. 


March 7th, 1849. 
A small Church, having a Nave with 





Chancel, North aisle and Chapel — = 
L4 al e | 


the Chancel, and a _ western Tower. 
latter is rude, without buttresses, and tapers, 
and does not appear to be square. 
divided by one horizontal string course and 
has curious belfry windows, 
first sight Norman, being each two obtuse 
arches. ‘The arcade consists of four rather 
elegant 3d pd arches with good mouldings 
and piers of closely clustered shafts with 
general capitals of foliage, in one of which 
are intermixed four shields with armorial 
bearings. The North aisle has a coved roof, 
ribbed in panels. The body has only a 
longitudinal rib. The windows are ordinary 
3d pd mostly 3 lights. There is no distinc- 
tion of Chancel. 
the Chancel by a plain obtuse arch and there 
is a similar one between the Nave and 
Tower. In the Chapel is a two light window 
which may be M pd. There are some pieces 
of stained glass in which occur armorial 
bearings and the inscription ‘‘ Ave Marie, 
gratia plane.’’ with the lilies. The Font is a 


good Norman one, of circular form, with a | 


kind of star ornament round the upper part, 
a rope in the lower part and another orna- 
ment resembling shells. The stem is circular 
on a square plinth. 
[Stabb, ii, pp. 48-50; Gould, p. 147]. 
COLLUMPTON. 
The Church is a fine and spacious struc- 


ture, built of the reddish grey stone, and 
wholly of Rectilinear character. The 


Church consists of a nave with side aisles, a | 


western tower, and a south porch. It is very 
spacious, and the interior handsome. The 
Tower arch is ‘the usual plain one on imposts. 
The body is divided on either side from the 
side aisles by 6 lofty pointed arches spring- 
ing from lozenge piers having their capitals 
enriched with various figures &c. There is 
no clerestery. The roof has wooden ribs of 
plain character as also Rewe church. The 
windows to the aisles are some of 3 lights, 


It is | 


appearing at | 


The Chapel is divided from | 





| others of 4 lights and all closely set. The 
| east window is handsome and of 5 lights. 
| Some of the windows have their architrave 
| mouldings supported by shafts. The church 
is light and very neatly pewed. The Tower 
is open to the church by a pointed arch, and 
is of plain character, but crowned with 4 
| pinnacles. The Font is of early Gothic work, 
| which is rarely to be found in this country. 
| The basin is of octagonal form and _ plain, 
| supported upon a central circular shaft, sur- 
| 


| rounded by 4 smaller detached shafts of 
cylindrical form. The Church has a_ very 
elegant battlement on the south side enriched 
| with a band, there is however none on the 
north side. The South porch is a very hand- 
some composition having a good battlement, 
and a very fine groined stone ceiling within. 
Over it is a small parvice. The groining has 
| bosses finely sculptured, with the evangelistic 
| symbols, and the 4 great Doctors. The Tower 
|contains a clock and 5 bells. There is a 
| gallery at the west end of the Church. 

| [Stabb, i., pp. 44-45; Gould, pp. 160-1; 
| Stab, ‘Ch. Ant.,” i., pp. 41-4]. 

COLYTON. 


The Town of Colyton is situated in a 
| Valley, about which are hills covered with 
| wood. It is a small town with some mean 
| houses, and others of a neat description. The 
Church is spacious and handsome, but pre- 
| sents a nave which is a_ sad specimen of 
; modern Gothic work, as the original nave 
| fell down in 1761. The whole of this part 
has been rebuilt in a bad and incorrect style, 
aiming at an imitation of Gothic, but full of 
| the most glaring inaccuracies and barbarism, 


nevertheless there are probably many who 
would call it a handsome and elegant build- 
ing. It is certainly neatly and creditably 
fitted up within, but its architectural correct- 
| ness cannot but be greatly disputed. The 
Church consists of a Nave, Chancel, aisles, 
transept, and Tower in the centre. The 
Tower is Perpendr., and handsome being 
formed of an octagon on a square base. The 
square part is plain and somewhat heavy, 
having a simple embattled parapet and pin- 
nacles. The octagon is very elegant and 
lofty and is connected to the battlements of 
| the square tower by graceful flying buttresses. 
The octagon is embattled and has 8 
| pinnacles and good windows. The original 
| door at the west end of the nave has been 
| preserved amidst the surrounding barbarisms 
|and innovations. The doorway is orna- 
_mented with a band filled with rich foliage, 
with vine leaves and grapes, and spandrels 
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filled with foliage. The Chancel has some 
very good Perpendr. work. It is divided 
from the side aisles by pointed arches with 
deep architrave mouldings and lozenge piers 
with shafts at the angles, with capitals con- 
tinued round the whole pillars, ornamented 
with luxuriant foliage and grapes; between 
some of the shafts there run down bands of 
square flower and figures. On the south side 
of the altar is a very rich Chapel belonging 
to the De la Poles, enclosed by a most beauti- 
ful open work stone screen of good Perpendr. 
enriched with elegant tracery and = sui- 
mounted by a cornice of square flowers. In 
the Chapel are some fine and costly Italian 
monuments. There is also a Chapel on the 
N. side of the altar of late period and o1 
somewhat debased work. The windows in 
this part are of fine and rich perpendr. work, 
and much enriched with shafts &c. In the 
Chancel is a very beautiful altar tomb of 
Perpendr. work to Margaret, daughter of 
Wm Courtenay Earl of Devonshire, who died 
young in 1500. The tomb is said to have 
been erected in 1527. The figure is small 
and the canopy extremely rich being pro- 
fusely adorned with niches, panels, crockets, 
and other ornaments of the period. On the 
south side of the Chancel is a small doorway 
with a label, enriched spandrels, and a band 
of fine foliage. The transept does not extend 
far beyond the body of the Chapel. The 
South porch is good Perpendr. work and is 
embattled. 
[Stabb, ii, 53-5; Gould 149-152]. 


COMBE IN TEIGNHEAD. 


March 3rd, 1845. 

An 
of early work than usual in this District. 
The plan is cruciform, the Nave having 


aisles, the Transepts more of the form of | 


Transeptal Chapels there being no Tower at 
the crossing but one at the west end, also a 
North porch. The roofs of the usual cradle 
form ribbed in panels, except in the Chancel 
which has only a longitudinal rib. The 
arcades of the Nave are each of three wide 


pointed arches which include the Transept. | 


The piers octagonal with plain capitals and 


square bases. On the North are three 3d pd | 


windows of three lights set closely and the 
same on the South, but with less of tracery. 
The Transepts are distinguished from the 
aisles but of equal height. In the North 
Transept is a 3d pd window at the east side 
containing some good pieces of stained glass 
in which may be distinguished the emblems 
of the Crucifixion and of the Holy Trinity. 
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In the South Transept is a 1st pd window, 
of two lancets included under a pointed arch; 
externally above the lights a lozenge aper- 
ture not glazed. There is a clumsy arch 
forming a hagioscope from the North Tran- 
sept to the Chancel. Across the entrance to 
the Chancel an elegant rood screen of wood in 
five divisions, having four light tracery and 
a band of vine leaves &c. ‘There are traces 
of colour on the arches of the Nave. The 
Chancel is first pointed. The east win- 
dow a triplet, the centre a lancet being 
| highest, but all included (internally) within 
a pointed general arch. On the North is a 
single lancet, on the South a double one but 
very narrow and the cill extended so as to 
form a stone seat. The double lancet is 
/under a trefoil arch internally, externally 
| under a hood and a sunk triangle between 
| the heads. There is a curious arrangement 
within, there being a second arch westward 
of the window, forming another  sedile 
/ lower than that of the window and divided 
from it by an octagonal column with banded 
| capital, dying into the wall. There are 
doors North and South of the Chancel. 
| Over the South door is a double lancet. In 
the east wall, quite in the corner, is a 
| piscina with trefoil headed arch, containing 
also a shelf and the drain circular. The 
Font is Norman, a cylindrical bowl on cir- 
cular stem, round the upper part a course 
of star ornamental moulding. On the bowl 
| are also circles containing various figures, 
like stars, fleur de lys, and other flowers, 
some with small balls, some part of the orig- 
inal seats remain. In the North Transept is 
| a debased tomb A.p. 1613 to Alice Hockman, 
the arch flattened ogee with square crockets. 
In the same Transept are some very good 
| carved bench ends with panelling and flow- 
ered bands. The Tower is not quite square, 
| being wider from North to South. It opens 
to the Nave by an obtuse arch on imposts, 
the west window is early M pd of three 
lights without foils. It has a battlement 
and an octagonal stair turret on the North, 
| which rises near the angle and is lighted by 
quatrefoil apertures. The belfry windows 
appear M pd and there are four short Devon- 
shire pinnacles. The Tower is divided by 
one horizontal band. The North porch is 
plain and above it are three square headed 
slits opening into a span over the roof. The 
exterior is wholly rough cast. 
Monthiy Communion. 

| The east window has externally a sort of 
hood or label of depressed form. [Stabb, i1., 
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pp. 37-9; ‘Ch, Ant.’ i., pp. 32-7; Gould, p. 
152]. 
Compe Martin. St. Peter. 
11th August 1851. 


Rather a handsome Church in a very pic- 
turesque situation. It follows the common 
Devonshire style and arrangement, mostly 
Third Pd. but with earlier features in the 
Chancel. The plan consists of a Chancel 
& Nave with N. Aisles and Transeptal 
Chapels; West Tower; North and 
Porches. 
Chancel & and the Chancel is not architec- 
turally divided from the Nave. 


part of the Church is embattled. On the N. 
side appear 3 nearly equal square headed 
projections which are the porch, the Tran- 
septal Chapel, and the Vestry. Several of 
the Southern windows are bad and mutil- 
In the N. Aisle they have tolerable 
3d P. tracery of 3 and 4 lights. The east 
window of the latter aisle is of 4 lights. The 
east window of the latter aisle is of 4 lights. 


ated. 


There are crocketed pinnacles at the angles | 
of the projections on the N. side and the E. | 


end prsnts 2 equal gables. The outer door 
of the N. porch has a Tudor arch with 
shafts. The interior is rather pleasing. The 


arcade is of 5 bays, and 3 in the Nave, and | 


2in the Chancel. The arches and piers 3d 
Pd, well moulded, lozenge piers of shafts & 
channeling, the capitals having fine foliage 
with grapes. The interval between the Nave 


& Chancel is marked by 2 canopied niches | 


upon the pier, which niches have brackets 
with shaft. 


arched compartments, filled with tracery, 


and a parclose screen in one bay N. of the | 


Chancel. There is no Chancel arch. The 
lower part of the rood screen presents some 
painted pannels, with figures of the Apostles 
and Prophets. The Ist Arch, N. of the 
Chancel, has very good mouldings and sev- 
eral orders. 
angles in its capital, the other pier is pan- 
neled. The roofs are coved as usual, with 
ribs forming panneled compartments & 
bosses, crosses, &c. There is a slight varia- 
tion between the roof of the Nave and that 
of the Chancel. The Transeptal Chapels 
are private & of small projection. That on 
the S. opens by a plain obtuse arch, that on 
the N. has a better and more pointed arch. 
There are several fine ancient wood benches, 
the ends of which have good carving & 
tracery, with representations of birds, fishes, 
«ec, There are shafts to the rear arch of 
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South | 
There is a Chapel at the N. of the | 


There is the | 
usual absence of Clerestory and the greater | 


There is also a rood screen with | 


The Eastern pier has foliage & | 
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| one of the windows in the North Chapel. In 
the S. Transept is an ugly Italian screen. 
The Chancel has a First P. triplet at the 
| E. end & on the S. 2 single lancets. The 
| font is a curious one, of marble, with octag- 
onal bowl—on each face some tracery of 6 
lights having a Middle Pd. character. The 
stem octagonal and 4 round legs set upon a 
high plinth adjoining one of the piers. The 
Tower arch is lofty, springing from shafts 
& the Tower buttresses are seen from within 
flanking it. The Tower is an unusually fine 
one, lofty and of 4 stages, with battlement 
and 4 pinnacles, the buttresses removed from 
the angles, those on the N. face having cano- 
pied niches containing statues. There are 
also niches with statues by the window of 
the second stage, and over the great W. win- 
dow, which is of 4 lights. The Belfry stage 
has 3 light windows, the next stage single 
trefoiled ones, the 2nd, 2 lights. The W. 
door has flowered moulding. There are also 
niches with statues on the S. side of the 
Tower and on the higher part of the but- 
tresses on all niches. 
The stone of which the Church is built is 
of fine deep colour, and the effect of the 
Tower with its abundance of niches and pic- 
| turesque situation remarkably fine. The 
| images are unusually perfect. The Church 
| is in a long romantic winding valley open- 
| ing to the Sea, at the entrance to the Vil- 
lage, 
| _ There are 6 Bells. 
| Gould, pp. 152-4]. 


CoRNWOooD. 


[Stabb, i., pp. 36-37; 


St. Michael. 
Feb. 15, 1872. 


The Church has Nave with aisles, Chancel 
with aisles, and small Transeptal Chapel 
West Tower and South porch, as usual, all 
plain and coarse Perpr. of the local type, 
save some earlier indications about the 
Chancel. The arcades of the Nave are of 
| Granite, each having 4 wide obtusely pointed 
arches on the usual kind of piers, which 
have 4 shafts at intervals with octagonal 
capitals and stilted bases. The roofs are 
of cradle form with ribs and bosses in the 
Aisles only. There is a very plain pointed 
arch to the Tower, that to the Chancel is 
of wood and modern. There is an ascent 
of 2 steps to the Chancel which has under- 
gone some alterations and improvement. The 
shallow Transeptal Chapels open to the 
| aisles by arches like those of the arcade, on 
| octagonal corbels. The windows of the Nave 
| are mostly rather meagre Perpr., of 3 lights, 
‘the aisles all of granite, those in the Tran- 
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septal Chapels are better of 4 lights, with 
restored foliations. 
pewed. The Aisles extend along part of 
the Chancel, each opening to it by one arch, 
with piers slightly differing from those of 
the Nave. The East windows of the Aisles 
are of 4 lights, subarcuated and fair charac- 
ter. On the N. is the upper door leading 
to the roodloft. The Chancel has a new roof, 
the part over the Sacrarium has panneling 
& bosses. The East window is a new one 
of Decd., character, of 3 lights, having a 5 
leaf flower pattern in the tracery. There 
are 3 ancient windows having an E.E. 
character with plain trefoil heads 
mouldings down the piers, also a_ piscina 
lately restored, with trefoil arch and shaft. 
There is a fine new reredos of alabaster and 
the Sacrarium laid with fine foliated mar- 
ble. The Font has a panneled octagonal 
bowl or stem of like form. There 
cised slab to Henry Rolls date 1634. The 
south porch is large, the outer doorway has 
label, the door within the porch is plainer, 
and near it is a stoup. The material of the 
Church is Moor stone. There is an octag- 
onal rood turret on the N. of the Nave. The 
roofs covered with slate. The Tower is re- 
markably coarse & rude. Has neither bat- 
tlement nor buttresses. On tthe N.E. is a 
stair turret with slit lights, of square form. 
On the W. side is an ugly window of 3 lights 
unfoliated, the .belfry storey has 2 rude slit 
lights on the W. only one on the N. and 8. 
On the E. are 3 one set above the other two. 

There is a small Tudor arch doorway on 
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The Nave is entirely | 


| time,’’ 


and | 


is an In- | 
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AT ST. KATHERINE’S BY THE 
TOWER, 1826. 


HE letter following, about a visit to the 
old Church and Foundation of St. Kath- 
erine by the Tower, was found by me ina 
book at the time of purchase, the full title 
of the book being ‘‘Bibliotheca Topographica 
Britannica No. 4, Containing the History of 
the Royal Hospital and Collegiate Church of 
St. Katherine, nr. the Tower of London, from 
its foundation in the year 1273 to the present 
the date of publication being 1782, 
The site of the foundation and its precincts 
is occupied by St. Katherine’s Docks; the 
foundation itself was removed to the Outer 
Circle, Regents Park. I believe the Chapel 
there contains one of the old monuments 
and some of the original painted glass, 
Though if the visitors to the old church were 
like Mr. William Cole, and their guide like 
the Sextoness, it is in the nature of a miracle 
that any of the glass survived. All the same, 

I wish I had been there! 
Barnard Inn, 
5th Febry., 1826. 

Dear Sir, 

By 10 o’clock this morning, I entered the 
very ancient church of St. Katherines—for the 


| purpose of gaining by ocular demonstration, 


the N. of the Nave with label and pan- | 


neled spandrels. There is a modern Vestry 
on the N. of the Chancel. 
{[Gould, pp. 154-5]. 


Countessury. 8. John Baptist. 3 May, 1860. 


This Church, if anything original remains, | 
| sextoness would not suffer me to be uncovered, 


has been so entirely modernized that ancient 
features cannot be discerned. 


It has a Nave | 


and from the chit chat of the sable clerk or 
sexton, the history of days of yore. The church 
is under repairs; the chancel, or chapter-house 
is very old, its stalls and monuments lead the 
mind back to years far, far gone by. — This 
place of ages was opened to me by the sexton’s 
daughter—-who informed me her famliy had 
been in office “ not quite so far back as the 
reign of King Stephen ” but for many years. 
She was well inclined to inform the ignorant, 
as I was ready to hear. On entering this 


| Solemn ‘Temple, my hat, aware of the disposition 
| of the owner in all cases of this nature, readily 


and Chancel with added N. aisle and a Wes- | 


tern Tower. 


| resumed its former station. 


| of the Montague’s, the 


The latter is modern embattled without | 
architectural character. The Chancel arch 
is obtuse and of doubtful character. The 


arch divided from the Nave by 2 Tudor 
shaped arches, on octagonal piers. 

The Font is Perpenr., bowl octagonal pan- 
neled with quatrefoils containing shields and 
on a panneled stem. 

[Gould, pp. 156-7]. 


T. Cann HUGHES, F.S.A. 
Lancaster. 


(To be continued). 





yielded to the motion of my arm, but the kind 


the Church being very damp (which by the 
bye was the case) my black beaver, therefore, 
Not even a Fellow 
of the Antiquariaw Society could have been 
more particular in inspecting the Monuments 
Earl of Exeter, and 


| likewise those of the departed Brothers and 


| 
| 


Sisters. Having done ample justice to their 
memories, and being near hand the Vestry 
Door, I gained admittance anticipating “ List 
of Benefactors to this ancient Hospital” to 
form a prominent feature in an old wide, black 
carved frame, with “ List of the Master, Com- 
missary, Brothers, Sisters and others who en- 
joy the good things of this ancient Hospital” 


i} as a counterpart—but no, these matters are 
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hidden from vulgar eyes, only to be exhibited 
when a Chapter is held, and then—no-one but 
those concerned are enter the Custos of the 
Sacred Histories. What the tremendous great 
chest refused me, my _ female 
granted me, and I now, as a recording Ambas- 
sador, proceed in acquainting you, that— 

Sir Herbert Taylor is the Master. This 
worthy knight succeeded Col. Desboro’ whose 
daughter is the wife of Sir Abbott (sic) Tay- 
lor, whose appointment took place as Master 
abt. one year and a half past—and is for life. 
Mr. John Secker junr., is the Solicitor to the 
Chapter, and lives at Windsor (Mem. By the 
Law List, Mr. Secker senr. is Town Clerk of 
Windsor). 

That the Brothers must be Clergymen; and 
each performs duty 4 months in the year—one 
only resides, the other two at their other bene- 
fices. 

The Sisters live at West End of the Town, 
and come down in their carriages when occa- 
sion requires attendance. This rarely occurs, 
neither their minds or Bodies, I apprehend, 
are diseased by the fatigues of the Duty. 


is theirs, all of which is let out upon lease. 


I apprehend Mr. Secker has a warm birth 
(sic) of it. 
The Sisters must be maiden ladies — “at 


least not married ladies, Sir’ (holding her 
head down) “ Aye, aye, Mrs. Sexton, I under- 
stand you very well ”—‘ But the Brothers may 
marry and have children, please God to send 
’em, Sir.” 


“All the appointments are for life—even my | 


the Gift of 
(except 


the Queen 
that of 


father, Sir, and in 
though all the situations 


attendant , 


she had a few more piece upstairs, and as | 
seemed to be so good a judge of glass and 
understood the inscriptions upon the Monu- 
ments, (tho’ some are in old French, or high 
Dutch) that I was the proper person to have 
her little store. No sooner said than per- 


| formed and with a low curtsey, presented me 


| beginning of tthe season 1765-66 


Master) are recommended by the Master to the | 


Queen, and the Master in general is a Military 
Gemman, Sir.” 

Having performed my best services towards 
my friend, and here recorded the same, it may 
be pardonable if the zeal of the antiquary 
breaks forth—Well then—sheltered by the ‘Old 
Chapel” projected a very old Casement win- 
dow, with painted arms etc., and greedy to pos- 
sess a piece of this glass as a memento, I 
urged my best prayers for a little piece only, 
to deposit near a fine specimen of lead which 
I cut off from Duke Humphrey’s coffin at St. 
Albans the 17th Jany. 1782. ‘‘ I was obliged to 
be particular as to the day of the Month and 
the date of the year.” This had the desired 
effect, and I was permitted to take out of this 


Casement window, the piece marked A, bestow- | 


ing much praise upon the make of the glass 
and the painter, I carefully wrapped it up: 
and put it into a pocket which 


sit upon. This great care I bestowed, brot. 


forth from my attendant an ejaculation that | 


I could not | 





with no Jess than nine pieces of painted glass— 
on inspection very ancient indeed, and as you 
have some Painted Glass in your Room, will 
you do me the favour of accepting the collec- 
tion (I fear the lead from Duke Humphrey’s 
Coffin will not be sufficient for the lead work). 
Pray pardon my long !etter, but be assured 
that the fondness | have for antiquities will 
ever give place to the sacred duties of friend- 
ship—in which command. 
Deer 
Yours very truly 
Wm. 


Sir 


Cole. 
M. Hooper Esq. 
William Cole is a name well known to 
antiquaries and it would be interesting to 
learn whether the writer of this letter was 


| any connection of the William Cole (1714- 
The Chapter possesses vast estates over the | 
Country, and the property within the precincts | 


1782) the friend of Horace Walpole. 


G. D. SoLtomon. 
109, Greencroft Gardens, N.W. 


FOOTLIGHTS. 


NEW system of lighting the stage was 
introduced at Drury Lane Theatre at the 
when the 
“branches ’’ which overhung the stage were 
replaced by footlights. One of the earliest 
references to the change appears in the 
Public Advertiser (14 Sept. 1765). 

We hear (runs this account), that the Man- 
agers of Drury Lane theatre will endeavour 
to light the Stage this Evening without the 
Branches, which have ever been thought a very 
great obstruction to the Entertainment of the 
Spectators. It is said that this Change is now 
made that some new Scenes and Decorations 
may be exhibited some Time this Winter, with- 
out the Inconvenience of these disagreeable 
Objects. 

A similar innovation took place at Covent 
Garden, which opened the new season a few 
days after Drury Lane. A contributor to the 
Public Advertiser (19 Sept. 1765) expresses 
his satisfaction at the improvement in the 
Covent Garden stage lighting. The sconces, 
he adds, had been a ‘‘ Nuisance to all Play- 


house Frequenters.’’ The stage, writes 
another contributor to the same paper, 
appeared lighter and infinitely brighter 


without the branches. 
Suppose for instance (he continues), you stand 
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at the End of a long dark Room in which there 
are Pictures etc. at the other End. Would 
not everyone place the Candles near the Ob- 
jects, rather than glaring in their Eyes, or at 
such intervening Distance as would intercept 
and hurt the Sight. Such Effect have the 
Branches ever had to Persons sitting in certain 
Situations in the Upstairs Boxes and Galleries, 
who are often deprived of a Part of any long 
Procession, or distance Scenes in Pantomimes, 

The writer then praises the managers for 
their zeal to please “‘ by such an expensive 
Attempt, as I am assured it is.’ He con- 
cludes by saying that the innovation had met 
‘‘with universal Applause ’’’ except from a 
few in the Upper Gallery. 

Another correspondent writing to the same 
paper about the change at Covent Garden 
deplores ‘‘the insolent Behaviour of the 
Upper Regions.’’ It was with pity and in- 
dignation ‘‘ we beheld the Performance de- 
layed for some Time, and Mr. Anderson 
insulted by a Blow on the Arm from one of 
these unmannerly gentry.’’! 

Garrick it was who introduced the ‘‘Altera- 
tion of the Lights.’’ ‘‘ Our travelled Roscius 
has given Proof of having been in foreign 
Parts,’’ says a writer in the Public Adver- 
tiser. Referring to Garrick’s then recent 
visit to Paris he continues, 
the Theatres there are illuminated without the 
Help of the Six Rings, with three Pounds of 
Tallow Candles in each of them, that have 
so long hung over our Stage to the great Im- 
pediment of the major Part of the Audience 
and sometimes to the visible Annoyance of the 
Actors and the whole Representation. 

But in comparison with the illumination 
now at Drury Lane, he adds, the French 
theatres were far inferior. 

There reigns in them no Light, but rather 
Darkness visible, a dull Glimmer in which the 
faces of Performers seem as if they were over 
Embers or acting by the pale Light of the 
Cauldron in Mackbeth. 

The Drury Lane managers, on the other 
hand, have “absolutely created an artificial 
Day ’’—they seem to have brought, down 
“the Milky Way to the Bottom of the 
Stage’’—they have given us ‘“a_ perfect 
Meridian of Wax.’’ 

This enthusiastic correspondent concludes 
by revealing that the Covent Garden direc- 
tors had followed Drury Lane but not with 
equal success. ‘‘ Instead of Wax they have 
given us Oil”’ and for ‘the ‘‘ Chearfulness of 





1 Anderson played Boniface in ‘ The Strata- 
gem,’ 16 Sept. 1765. This account of the be- 
haviour of the Gallery appeared also in the 
London Chronicle 17-19 Sept. 1765. 
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Drury Lane’’ they have substituted the 
‘Gloom of the Comedie Frangaise.’’ 
P. J. Crean, 


UGH, ABBOT OF STRATFORD IN 
KESSEX, 1262.—Canon Westlake in his 
‘Hornchurch Priory’ (1923. Cal. of Docu. 
ments, No. 43,) suggests 1237-1254 as the 
period in which Abbot Hugh may have made 
a certain grant to one Richard de Hulmis of 
Havering, Essex. The years stated are the 
first and last in which the abbot occurs 
named in Essex Feet of Fines as a_ living 
man; but indirectly from the same records 
may be obtained a still later date; for chief 
witnesses to ‘the grant were Nicholas 
Turri and Robert de Brus, justices of the 
lord King. Their eyre had entered Essex, 
crossing Hertfordshire for that purpose from 
Beds in June, 1262, and Fines had been made 
before its justices then, and in July, at 
Chelmsford and Rayley. 

As this is the only known occasion these 
judges were together on eyre in Essex, and 
as Stratford Langthorne lay on ‘the rout 
Briwes would have taken to lead that eyr 
in Cornwall to which he had been appointed 
on 22 Aug. (Pats., 46, H. 3), and as the 
earliest of the yet remaining Feet of Fine 
for Cornwall show him to have been at 
Launceston on 13 Oct. 1262, I think it may 
be confidently assumed that Abbot Hugh's 
grant was made, and probably in his own 
chapter-house in late July, August or Sep 
tember, that same year. 

L. GRIFFITH. 


SPENSER’S ‘PROSOPOPOIA,’ LINES 
241-2.—All the texts of ‘Mother Hub- 
berds Tale’ that I have seen agree in follow- 
ing the version of the ‘ Complaints,’ 1591, 
the only publication during Spenser’s life 
time, which prints this passage :— 

And stoutly forward he his steps did straine, 
That like a handsome swaine it him became: 
No comment on the imperfect rhyme or 
the possibility of a misprint occurs in the 
editions of de Selincourt (1910, 1912), or 
Renwick (1928). Yet no person who has 
done much proof-reading will fail to recall 
instances where the dropping of the type by 
a printer has caused a line to be set in mor 
or less jumbled fashion after the types are 
picked up. May not line 242 have read 
originally :— 

That it him became like a handsome swaine? 


Or, by greater mixing of the type, by no 
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means hard to parallel, may it not be a per- 
version of the really excellent line :— 

That it became him like a handsome swaine: 
—both obviating the imperfect rhyme? I 
am not prepared to say that Spenser never 
permitted the rhyming of the final m and n 
sounds. But in his poems in rhymed coup- 
lets, at least, I can find no instance; (Feb- 
ruary, Maye, and September, of ‘ The Shep- 
heardes Calender,’ and ‘ Prosopopoia ’ itself). 
The rhyme of ‘ Prosopopoia,’ 1241-1242, anie 
and infamie, is obviously thought of as a 
rhyme on ?e. 
orginal MS makes future editors unwilling 
to adopt an emendation, I think a note should 
at least be appended, and any student of the 
language of Spenser guarded against count- 
ing this very doubtful instance as a clear 
case of imperfect rhyme, though if it be such 
it was surely one persisted in despite the 
presence of a good rhyme word in the text 
written. I am obliged to Miss Isabel Rath- 
borne, of Wellesley College, for looking 
through several editions of Spenser in this 
connection. 

Tuomas OLLIVE MaBsorr. 


NDIAN MONUMENTAL — INSCRIP- 

TIONS: A BIBLIOGRAPHY (See 
clxiii. 96).—The following works require to 
be added to my list at the reference :— 

1.‘A Record of the Inscriptions at the 
Catholic Church at Patna, Bihar and Orissa,’ 
by the Rev. A. Gille, S.J., Patna, Govt. 
Press, 1917. 


2. ‘ List of Inscriptions on Tombs or Mon- | 


uments in the Central Provinces and Berar,’ 
by Mrs. O. S. Crofton, Nagpur, Govt. Press, 
1932. Price five rupees. 
H. Butzock, 
Capt. 


OREAU AND THOMAS CAREW. — 
No one has seen fit to identify publicly 
the longest quotation in Thoreau’s ‘ Walden’ 
(chapter ii.), 


Thomas Carew, which Thoreau entitled 
‘Complemental Verses.’ To be found in 
Carew’s masque, ‘Coelum Britannicum, 


they are the words of Mercury, which occur 
after the “fifth antimasque of Gipsies.”’ 
Comparison with three editions of Carew’s 
poems shows that Thoreau transcribed the 
lines substantially as intended. His changes 
are limited to modernization of orthography. 
Also, it is of interest to note that the title 
as given in ‘ Walden,’ is Thoreau’s, not 
Carew’s. Thoreau’s interest in Carew, as 
with other Cavalier poets, was mainly styl- 


And if tthe absence of the | 


the twenty-seven lines from | 








istic. The only other reference to Carew in 
Thoreau’s published writings tends to show 
this. In an undated entry in his Journal 
(Walden Edition, vii. 465) he writes :— 
‘They say that Carew was a_ laborious 
writer, but his poems do not show it. They 
are finished, but do not show marks of the 
chisel.’? Thoreau thought enough of them 
to include a long passage from the ‘ Coelum 
Britannicum’ in his plain but oracular 
volume. 





JoHN Howarp Brrss. 


(HANGING LONDON.—Church of St. 

Mary the Virgin, Charing Cross Road. 
The Bishop of Kensington conducted the 
last service here on the night of the 5 Jan. 
The church will be demolished, and the site 
sold, the benefice being united with that of 
St. Anne, Soho. The site is very interesting, 
the street being first called Hog Lane, after- 
wards Crown Street, now forming part of 
Charing Cross Road. 

Always a foreign quarter and generally 
unsavoury, a church was built here, circa 
1677, for the use of the Greek colony in Lon- 
don. Next the building was used by the 
French Protestants, being consecrated by 
Bishop Compton on March 21, 1685. They 
remained here until 1822 under the name of 
‘“‘ Les Grecs’’?; Hogarth has represented the 
congregation leaving the church in _ his 
‘Noon’; but the scene is generally reversed 
in the engravings and is thus untrue to the 
locality. I like to think that Dr. Manette 
also attended here. In October, 1822, the 
| building was leased to a body of Dissenters 
| and held by them and others until December. 
| 1849, when, being in danger of conversion to 
| secular uses, it was bought by the Rector of 
| St. Anne’s, and consecrated by Bishop Blom- 
| field under its present title on June 29, 1850. 

In 1872 the corner-stone of the chancel of 
the present building was laid by Canon Lid- 
don and the building was completed 1874. 

I have a note, dated Sept. 9, 1898, that 
| the old church had just been condemned ; 
| but, apart from a ruined nave, there could 
| not have been much left of it. About this 
time John Storm came to this district— 
called ‘‘ The Devil’s Acre ’’—and preached in 
the church. (Hall Caine’s ‘ The Christian,’ 
| 1897, p. 269.) 








J. ARDAGH. 


{It may be of interest to note that The 
Crucifix which was on the wall of this church 
facing Charing Cross Road. has been trans- 
| ferred to the Magdalen Mission Clergy House, 
'1, Oakley Square, London, N.W.1.] 
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Readers’ Queries. 


THE PORTRAITS OF JOHNSON. 


OSW ELL was not entirely indifferent to 
‘the extraordinary zeal of the artists 

to extend and perpetuate Johnson’s image,’ 
but he was more interested in the engravings 
of the portraits than in the paintings them- 
selves. He contented himself with record- 
ing that there were ‘‘ several pictures by Sir 


Joshua Reynolds, from one of which, in the 
possession of the Duke of Dorset, Mr. Hum- 
phry executed a beautiful miniature in 


Frances Reynolds, Sir 


one by Mrs. 
Zoffani; and 


one by Mr. 


enamel ; 
Joshua’s sister; 


one by Mr. Opie.’’ This meagre and imper- 
fect enumeration was ise by 
Croker in 1831, and by Alexander Napier 
in 1884. 


The time has come for a new record, and 
this I have attempted to compile; it will 
be printed in the fourth volume of the re- 
vised Birkbeck Hill which is now in the press. 
The number of paintings, whether orig- 
inals, replicas, or studies, is not small, but 
I have succeeded in tracing most of them; 
many, thanks to the courtesy of their owners 
or custodians, I have actually seen. Some, 
however, evade my search, and it is in order 
to discover them that I crave the hospitality 
of your columns. These are :— 

1. The replica of Sir Joshua Reynolds’s 
famous Knole portrait given by Sir Joshua 
himself to Lucy Porter, Johnson’s step- 
daughter. Miss Porter bequeathed it, with 
the rest of her property, to the Rev. J. Bat- 
teridge Pearson, at whose sale it was bought 
by the Marquis of Stafford, later the first 
Duke of Sutherland. It was sold by the pre- 
sent Duke in or about 1920. 

2. The painting by Opie, formerly owned 
by Dr. Horne, President of Magdalen Col- 
lege, and Bishop of Norwich. It was inheri- 
ted by Dr. Horne’s daughter, Sarah, who 
married the Rev. H. A. Hole; their great- 


NOTES —  iaheannand 


granddaughter parted with it in 1928, when | 


it was bought at Christie’s by a firm of art 
dealers. I understand that it is now in 
America. From the photograph, which has 
courteously been sent to me, it is clearly 
a superb picture. 

3. The miniature by Ozias Humphry men- 
tioned by Boswell (see above). There is an 
etching by Mrs. D. Turner. 


4. The anonymous miniature stated by Dr. 
Harwood, the 
-owned it, 


to represent Johnson in_ his 


| rected till 1920, 


| picture was by Reynolds. 


|in the Tate Gallery. 
explain Dr. 
historian of Lichfield, who | 
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omniaiidiieibs year. Croker engraved it for 
his first edition of Boswell, published in 1831, 

5. The Zoffany painting. This picture has 
never been definitely identified. It is, in- 


deed, uncertain whether Zoffany painted 
Johnson at all. Apart from Boswell’s re- 
cord, there is, however, ‘the following piece 


of evidence, which I owe to Mr. W. T. Whit- 
ley, from the Morning Herald, a newspaper 
to be trusted in mattters relating to the arts. 
In its issue for 6 Jan., 1783, there is this 
paragraph :— 

Mr. Zoffani, the celebrated painter, within 
these few days, paid a compliment to merit, 
which will greatly redound to his honor. He 
sent a card to Dr. Johnson, informing him, that 
he was about to leave the kingdom, but could 
not depart without having the pleasure to take 
the portrait of a man, whom all the world 
admired and esteemed; he hoped, therefore, the 
Doctor would please to sit for his picture, that 
he might have the honor to present it to him, 
when finished. The Doctor was much pleased 
with the attention and respect paid him by 


| Zoffani, and has already sat twice to him. 


Confirmatory evidence of a meeting be- 
tween the two men comes from Johnson him- 
self. In the notebook, so generously placed 
at my disposal by Miss E. H. Dowden, of 
Edinburgh, which I have found very useful 
on other occasions, Johnson entered under 
date 31 Dec., 1782, the single word ‘‘ Zaf- 
tanie,’’ which means that Zoffany called on 
him on that day. (I take the mis-spelling of 
the name to indicate that Johnson had not 


met the artist before). Zoffany sailed for 
India on 17 Jan., 1783, and did not return 
till 1790. The portrait, therefore, would be 
that of an old man. Dr. Birkbeck Hill 


thought he had found it. He visited Dun- 
vegan Castle, the home of the Macleods of 
Macleod, in June, 1889, when he was shown 
everything of interest by Miss Macleod. He 
writes (1890): ‘‘ In the present dining-room 
a small portrait of Johnson, ascribed to 
Reynolds, but, as I was told, by Zoffany, 
hangs in a place of honour.’’ His inform- 
ant was apparently either Miss Macleod or 
another member of the family, and ‘the state- 
ment, which he repeated in his edition of 
Johnson’s Letters in 1892, remained uncor- 
when Sir Norman Macleod 
of Macleod informed Mr. Whitley that the 
Sir Norman des 
cribed it as a small pictore, 12ins. x Qins., 


| and identified it with the well-known portrait 


I find it difficult to 
Hill’s failure to make the same 
identification, which is all the more remark- 
able as he had already reproduced this por 
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trait in his edition of Boswell (1887). | of ‘* respectability ’’ (unless R.. L. S. re- 

I have on this occasion strictly limited | garded respectability as ‘“‘ ungodly.’’) Both 
myself to paintings. I hope to be permitted, | the ‘D. N. B.’ and the ‘ Dictionary of 
in the near future, to make a similar appeal | American Biography’ include many other 
in respect of drawings by well-known authors. | Binneys—some of whom, as scientists, may 





L. F. Powers. | be regarded as ‘‘ ungodly” (by the thought- 
298, Woodstock Road, Oxford. | less) though they were all “‘ respectable,” as 
| far as is known. 
RANSLATIONS OF  EMERSON’S | R. W. 


VERSE WANTED. — Will readers of j ae. . 
‘N. and Q.’ kindly inform me of foreign SI: MARTIN OUTWICH, THREAD- 
translations of Emerson’s poetry, other than | NEEDLE STREET.—I shall be glad of 
those in Spielhagen’s ‘Samtliche Werke,’ | any particulars in regard to this church 
‘Essays zur Amerikanischen Litteratur,’ by | apart from those contained in works on Lon- 
Dr. Karl Federn, and Goethe: ‘Xenia EK | don and the City Companies. I especially 
Detti Proverbiali,’ translated by E. Teza. | Want information concerning the Oteswich 
iy family (sometimes rendered Otewich, Ottes- 
wich, Otheswyke or Oteswych) previous to 

ICHOLLS, AMERICAN JOURNALIST. | the thirteenth century, and to learn whether 

—The editor of one of the New York | this name or any derivative of it is known 
newspapers in 1839 was an Englishman | elsewhere; and if it survives to-day? 
named — Nicholls, who, perhaps, was_ re- | H. H. R. 
lated to James Fawckner Nicholls (for whom —_ See as ’ 
v. the ‘D.N.B.’). Though I have examined REVILLE FAMILY ~ — = 
several books of reference I can find no men- elxiv. 11). — I am grateful to Mr. H. 
tion of him and should therefore be obliged | ASKEW for the only reply to my pers —- 
if any reader would supply particulars of C678 this family (at the latter re erence). 
hem: , Can anyone tell me if Robert Kaye Gre- 

C ville, the botanist, who was born at Bishop 
ee Auckland 1794, was related to the Rev. 
. C, WOODFORDE, SHAKESPEARIAN James Greville, Rector of Whickham, Co. 

SCHOLAR. — Etymological indices to Durham, 1782-1816 ? ; : 
several of Shakespeare’s plays were com-| I would also be glad to have information 
piled by this person and were published | about a Rev. William Greville, who held an 
during the eighties of the last century. It incumbency in Gloucestershire, having prev- 
might aid me in some genealogical studies if | iously worked in the Birmingham district. 
a reader would be so good as to furnish me | fifty or sixty years ago. 


JoHN Howarp Brrss. 


with his Christian names: the B.M. cata- | P. R. GREVILLE. 
logue gives no help. Letchworth. 

C. | (LD BOOKS ON CARE OF PLANTS. — 
“ey HE UNGODLY BINNEY ” Can any | There are now-a-days plenty of books, and 


of articles in periodicals, giving advice on 
referred to by Stevenson in ‘ Crabbed Age the —-< plants in pots, in the — Lo 
and Youth,’ when he wrote: “It is a still i ow-boxes, po pig _ is, 
more difficult consideration for our average | Piants not in gardens, but, so to speak, in 
a Grae =~ | domestic care. I should be glad to know of 
men, that while all their teachers, from Solo- | proemagieiide tick Ege 8g 
mon down to Benjamin Franklin and the | : y ee ee Nga eee 
ject published earlier than 1850. I am not 


ungodly Binney re i F F P 
ungodly Binney, have inculcated the same | seeking books on gardens, nor yet books on 
ideal of manners, caution, and respectability, botany : 


those characters in history who have most | CEH 
notoriously flown in the face of such pre- | iigetet; 
cepts are spoken of in hyperbolical terms of |‘ PROGRESS AND POVERTY.’ — Henry 
praise. . . ’?? One might assume that the George, in ‘ Progress and Poverty,’ 
essayist had Thomas Binney (1798-1874) in | claims that if the State collected the annual 
mind — the Nonconformist divine who | economic rent of land in lieu of all other 
attacked the Established Church — if one | taxes: the effect would be to abolish unem- 
could regard the adjective as ironical; which | ployment and poverty for ever. 

it might easily be, if he ‘‘inculcated ’’ ideals ' I am anxious to read a criticism of this 


of your readers identify the gentleman 
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= | 
doctrine. Where can I find the best discus- | 


sion of it, and also the best criticism of 
‘ Progess and Poverty’ as a whole? 


E. J. VINCENT. 


EORGE WILLIAM 


HAUGH.—We are anxious to trace the | 


papers of this man, who made a survey of 
the upper Mississippi River in 1835. It is 
stated that several trunks full of his papers 


and papers regarding his family are some- | 


where in England, and if any of your readers 
should know of tthe existence of these papers, 
we shall be greatly obliged if they will com- 
municate with us. 

B. F, Stevens anp Brown, LTp. 


New Ruskin House, 
28-30, Little Russell St., London, W.C.1. 


OHN ANDERSON OF TOMACHON.— 
I seek the name of the wife and children 


of John Anderson of Tomachon, circa 1717, | 


a son of Duncan Anderson of Candacraig and 
his wife Helen Forbes of Invernochtie. 


James SETON-ANDERSON, F.S.A. (Scot). 


HARLEMAGNE’S TALISMAN.—I read 
in the current Revue des Deux Mondes, 

in M. Lenotre’s account of the Tuileries, 
that Napoleon III used to keep beside his 
bed a talisman which had belonged to Charle- 
magne, and also to Napoleon I, and which 
was supposed to assure empire to its posses- 
sor. What was this? And where is it now? 


Boe. 


MILY DICKINSON: PORTRAITS 


WANTED.—Can anyone tell me where | 


one could see a portrait of Emily Dickinson ? 
I should be glad to know of any that may 
have appeared in periodicals. 

S:.. L. 


PANTON—HORSE SHOE.—Does the word 
‘“‘ panton,’”’ in the sense of a horse shoe, 


occur anywhere as a dialect word in the | 


British Isles? If so, I should be glad to 
be furnished with particulars of it. 
It is not recorded in any of the dictionaries 
I have been able to consult. 
H. Askew. 


UTHOR WANTED.—Where are the follow- 
ing lines to be found, and who is the com- 
poser? :— 
“Some day the silver cord will break, 
And cease the song I sing; 
But oh the joy when I awake 
In the Palace of the King.” 


W. E. J~ 





FEATHERSTON- | 


| Replies. 
PUBLIC-HOUSE NAMES: 
EXPLANATION SOUGHT. 


(clxiv. 8, 50). 


| (HE principal authority on the old 
inns of Exeter was Robert Dyn- 
ond (1824-88), whose lecture on _ that 


| subject was reported in T'rewman’s Exeter 
Flying Post on April 21, 1880, p. 7. 
| This was followed by his paper in the Trans- 
actions of the Devonshire Association for 
1880, vol. xii. pp. (387)-416, indexed on p. 
| 618, reprinted as a pamphlet without the 
| index and reproduced, in part, in Mr. T. 
J. Snell’s book, ‘ Memorials of Old Devon- 
shire,’ 1904, pp. (65)-76. Dymond, however, 
did not refer to the Anchor and Bodices on 
the quay at Exeter. and it would seem that 
| the subject was not noticed until 1919, when 
'a question was asked in Devon and Corn- 
wall N. and Q., vol. x., p. 224, but was left 
| unanswered. Considering that the house was 
| on ‘the quay, where there would be bollards 
{or posts for tying the mooring-ropes, it may 
| be that the word “ bodices’’ is a corruption 
of ‘‘ bollardses,’’ a double plural. 


M. 


Corner Pin (St. Martin’s Lane).—It may 
| have taken its name from the facilities that 
it offered for the game of ninepins; but more 
probably from the fact that, being a corner 
site, one of the posts separating the foot- 
| way from the road was immediately outside. 

Essex Serpent (Covent Garden).—There is 
in the British Museum an eight-page pamph- 
let dated 1669, entitled ‘Strange News out 
of Essex, or the Winged Serpent,’ describ- 
ing the terrifying adventures of a most ven- 
omous serpent at Henham-on-the-Mount 
near Saffron Walden; and the sign was no 
doubt adopted by an enterprising contem- 
porary tavern-keeper. The sign itself had 
| the appearance of being as old as the pamph- 
| let. There was another sign of the Essex 

Serpent in Charles Street, Westminster, but 

this has disappeared. 
H. HEeRBerT Rosinson. 


for the Peggy Bedford, Longford, which was 
originally the King’s Head and kept by a 
family named Bedford. A daughter, Mar- 
garet, better known as Peggy, took over the 
inn on the death of her parents, and became 


Peggy Russell.—Perhaps this is intended 
‘a well-known person to users of the Bath 
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genius on the land, and her gardens were 


a picture, being inspected by travellers who | 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


{ 
' 


changed here, the second stage out of Lon- | 


don. In 1928, the inn was moved about 100 


yards east to the junction of the new Coln- , 


brook by-pass road. 

Trouble House. — See 
Inns,’ by David McFall—not paginated 
(Gloucester, 1924) :— 


As a proverb is the wisdom of many and 
the wit of one, so many a rustic humorist has 
given to his favourite inn a descriptive title 
which may have been suggested by some local 
circumstance or trifling event, but which he 
alone happily made immortal . Thus 
Trouble House carries in ;ts title a hint as 
to the long string of misfortunes that dogged 


the efforts of successive landlords—it can only | 


be hoped that these misfortunes did not include 
the visits of absent-minded travellers who con- 
sumed but forgot to pay. 


G. J. Monson-FitzJohn says, p. 144:— 


When this house was an old thatched inn. 
it was known as the “‘ Waggon and Horses,” 
but some time in the early part of the last 
century its state became so bad that the then 
owner at last decided to rebuild the house. 
Half-way through the process he became “ fin- 
ancially embarrassed,” which preyed upon his 
mind to such an extent that he hung himself 
in despair. The semi-erected house was then 
bought by another party, unfortunately with 


‘ Gloucestershire | 
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Road in the eighteenth century. She was a | dred and affinity, some thirty-five years ago, 


a theological lecturer proceeded as follows :— 
And secondly putting 
A bond of affinity 
Upon the same footing 
As consanguinity. 
W. E. B. 
The following is attributed to Dr. Whewell 
(d. 1866, Master of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge) :— 
And so no force, however great, 
Can strain a cord, however fine, 


Into a horizontal line 
That shall be absolutely straight. 


Epwarp J. G. Forse. 


| JEFFRAYSON (clxiv. 8). — The British 


Record Society’s list of Lincoln Wills, 
vol. i., 1320-1600, gives a will bearing the 
name ‘‘ Rd. Jaffrayson Jefferson’’; Lud- 
dington, 1549-50, as proved in the Lincoln 


| Consistory Court. 


| by-Wragby 1520-31. 
| to correspond with the 


Also the will of Jenet Maltbie, Langton- 
This latter date appears 
““cousin Katherine 


| Jaffrayson,’’? and John Maltby of Welton, 
1532, mentioned by D. M. V. 


exactly the same result, except that landlord | 


number two drowned himself. After this 
double tragedy the “ squire ” bought the house, 
furnished it, and with a lively recollection of 
the fate of the last two owners not unreason- 
ably called the inn “ The Trouble House.” 


Bald-faced Stag.—The Bald-faced Stag is 
seen in many places: 
term applied to horses who have a 
stripe down the forehead to the nose. 
Larwood and Hotten, p. 164. 

This peculiar name for a house owes its 
origin to a stag being killed in the neighbour- 
hood which had a white stripe from the fore- 
head to its nose, and on account of its rarity 
the head was hung over the front-door of 
the inn to attract custom, until the place 
was known as the Baldfaced Stag and a sign 
was painted accordingly. See G. J. Monson- 
Fitzjohn, p. 24. 

Yorkshire Grey.—‘‘ The Famous highway- 
man’s horse.’’ See ‘ Taverns of Old Eng- 
land,’ by H. P. Maskell, p. 223. (Philip 
Allan, 1927). 


‘See 


A. L. Cox. 


[NINTENTION AL RHYMED PROSE 
(clxiii. 397; clxiv. 33).—In explaining 
the principles underlying the table of kin- 


bald-faced white Brown, John King and John Brown, junr., 


Wm. Poot. 
LD BOTTLES OF WINE UNOPENED 
(clxiii. 451; s.v. ‘ Memorabilia ’).—The 
mention at the reference of Sir B. W. Rich- 


| ardson’s unopened bottles of wine reminds 


| me 





of an unopened bottle preserved at 
Friend’s House, Euston Road, with a label 
which reads :— 

This bottle of Port Wine was given by 
Joseph Gurney Bevan and John Lister to John 


when imprisoned in the Fleet in London, in 
the year 1797, under an Exchequer process for 
the non payment of Tithes at Haddenham, and 
at the request of John Brown (then junior) is 
not to be opened until the Church of England 
is severed from the State by the Legislature. 

From time to time the bottle sees the day- 
light, but no decision has been reached as 
yet as to the disposal of the contents in cele- 
bration of that auspicious occasion ! 


Norman PENNEY. 


E VIRGINS OF TAUNTON DEAN 
(clxiil. 44, 464). — The second extract 
from ‘A History of Taunton Castle,’ 1906, 
connecting William Penn with the ransom 
of the Taunton schoolgirls in 1685, appears 
to be based upon Macaulay’s charge against 
William Penn in his ‘ History of England.’ 
These charges were thoroughly refuted over 
eighty years ago by William Edward For- 
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* William Penn and Thomas 
B. Macaulay,’ 1849, reprinted in Hepworth 
Dixon’s ‘ History of William Penn,’ 1872 
edition, and again by John Paget, barrister- 
at-law, in ‘An E nquiry into ‘the Evidence 
relating to the Charges brought 
Macaulay against William Penn,’ 1858. 
They both show that the man engaged in 
the scandalous sale of — after the Mon- 
mouth rebellion, was one 
hanger-on at the court. 


ster, M.P., in 


NorMAN PENNEY. 

[Mr. Joun NickaLts is thanked for reply to 
the same effect]. 

* '.. tER”’ (clxiv. 20, s.v. “ Memora- 

bilia ’).—In your interesting account of 
American ti you use ‘the expression of a 
cow due to calf as being ‘‘a springer.’’ This 
expression is still muchly in use in this 
neighbourhood. We talk about cows ‘‘ spring- 
ing’’ or being a “‘ springer ’’ all about this 
country. 

JOHN BENETT-STANFORD. 

Tisbury, Wilts. 

This word, meaning a cow 
calve, which is given at the above reference 
as a word used in Connecticut, is used in 
dialect speech in various parts of Kngland 
(see the English Dialect Dictionary). In 
this part of Cheshire it is always said of a 


cow that shows signs of approaching calving | 


that she is ‘‘ springing.”’ 


A. W. Boyp. 
NHE SKELETON OF ECLIPSE 
470; s.v. ‘Memorabilia ’). - 
ment at the reference on the 
‘Some French Pilgrimages,’ 
J. G. Forsr, who seems to state that, 
Castle at Saumur, 
French equitation,”’ 


(cl xiii. 
You com- 


is preserved the skeleton 


of Eclipse. There must, however, be some | 
misunderstanding about this, for in the 


Natural History Museum at South Kensing- 
ton there are exhibited the skeletons of 
Eclipse (on perpetual loan from the Royal 
College of Surgeons) as well as those of Per- 
simmon and St. Simon. 

In some of the churches on the Continent, 
duplicate, and even multiplicate, skulls of 
the same saint have been known to be shown, 
and apparently something of the sort has 
happened in the case of Eclipse! 

It can readily be believed, from his great 
racing exploits: that ‘‘ his heart was eight 
times the natural size.’’ The conformation 
too, of the skeleton differs from those of the 
two modern horses—due, it is said, to racing | 
them younger, or at any rate, working them 
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interesting | 
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harder, to-day than in the eighteenth cen- 
tury. 

G. H. D. 

ATERLOO AND THE FRANCO-GER- 


MAN WAR (elxiv. 28).—Baron Jakob 
| von Hartmann (1795 ‘to 1873), whose life is 
|given in the ‘ Allgemeine Deutsche Bio- 
| graphie,’ is there said to have been one of 
| fifteen German generals who commanded 
| army corps in the war of 1870-71. His com- 
mand was tthe second Bavarian corps. He 
| was educated at a French military college, 
having been born in the Rhenish Poletinate, 
and served in the French infantry from 1811 
to 1815. In 1816 he became a lieutenant in 
the Bavarian army. As he was born on Feb, 
| 4, 1795, he would have been in his seventy- 
sixth year when he took part in the battie 
|of Worth, which agrees with the statement 
in the letter to the painter Bleibtreu. The 
|* A. D. B.,’ however, says nothing of his 
presence at the battle of Waterloo. Was he 
on the German side then? His jubilee-day 
| one would naturally suppose to be the fiftieth 
anniversary of his entering the Bavarian 
army, which would be in 1866. But Decem- 
ber, 1871, would be the fifty-fifth. | Ought 
not Reischafer, in the letter, to be Reich- 
shofen ? 


EpWARD BENSLY. 


STRENTIA (clxiv. 29). — The 
translation of Oskar Seyffert’s 
‘Dictionary of Classical Antiquities,’ re 
vised and edited, with additions, by Nettle 
ship and Sandys, 10th edition, 1908, has this 


under Strenae :— 


TRENAE: 
English 


Gifts which it was customary for the Romans 
to make at the new year... The word is con- 
nected with the name of a Sabine tutelary 
goddess, Strenia, who corresponds to the Roman 
Salus, and from whose precinct beside the 
| Via Sacra at Rome consecrated branches were 
| carried up to the Capitoline at the new year. 
The strenae consisted of branches of bay and 
of palm, sweetmeats made of honey, and figs 
and dates... The fruits were gilded as they 
are now in Germany; and the word, as well 
as the custom, survives in the French étrennes 

this custom lasted till the fifth century, 
although abolished several times by a special 
edict 


The presents were meant as a good omen 
that the year might bring joy and _happr 


ness. The French étrennes, the plural is the 
usual form, are new year’s gifts. With 
étrennes from strenae compare écu from 


scutum, 
Epwarp BEnsty. 


! Burnham, Bucks. 


— 
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OET’S PREFERENCES IN SHAKES- 
PEARE (clxiv. 8). — Walt Whitman 
told Horace Traubel (‘ With Walt Whit- 
man in Camden,’ iii., 265) that he carried 
about most with him ‘ Richard II.’ Whit- 
man says (ibid., ii. 245) he ‘‘ took the sheets 
from a book—a big book—from a book too 
big to carry—and bound them so for prac- 
tical use.’’ A copy of ‘ Richard II’ which 


answers to this description, is among the | 
treasures presented by Thomas Harned to | 


the Library of Congress. It bears a signed 
note by Whitman stating that he had the 
volume near him ‘‘at times, 1860-1889.’’ 


Joun H. Brrss. 


ROTHERS OF THE SAME CHRIS- 
TIAN NAME (elxiii. 259, 302, 318, 338, 
374, 393, 447).—In a note to the 1931 edi- 
tion of ‘ The Letters of Emily Dickson,’ the 
late Mabel Loomis Todd writes on p. 339, 


referring to Emily’s dating of a letter as | 
birth of Samuel Bowles the 
| 


“After the 
Ninth ’”? :— 


‘In Letters of Emily Dickinson,’ 1894, I re- | 


ferred to this child as Samuel Bowles the Fifth. 
Strictly speaking he is the Ninth, the first 
Samuel Bowles (1762-1813) having had four 
sons named Samuel. The “ fourth Samuel of 
Samuel ” was the father of the famous editor 


1878. 
JoHN Howarp Brrss. 


OR FLEECE TAVERN, 

ENT GARDEN (clxiii. 479; clxiv. 
32). — In 1741 Charles Thom, of 
the Fleece Eating House in the Strand, 
near Northumberland House, 
that he ‘“‘is remov’d to the Fleece next 
Door to the Ship Tavern at Charing Cross.°’ 
But your correspondent probably refers to 
the ‘Golden Fleece.’’ An advertisement in 


LEET 


1742 directed enquiries to be sent to “ the | 


Golden Fleece on the Pavement in St. Mar- 
tin’s Lane, near Charing Cross,’’ and 
although there is nothing to indicate that 
it is a tavern, I cannot altogether disasso- 


ciate it with a token (No. 798 in the Beau- | 


foy collection) which was issued by a tavern 
of that name in St. Martin’s Lane. 
H. Hersert Rosrnson. 
RCHBISHOP LAUD’S ‘ DEVOTIONS’ 
_ (elxiii, 425). — Simpkinson says that 
‘the larger part of the devotions was pub- 


lished as early as 1650” (‘ Archbishop Laud,’ | 
p. 290), but Hutton gives the date as 1660, | 
with subsequent editions in 1663, 1667, 1683, 
1688 and 1705 (‘ William Laud,’ p. 233). 
Peter B. G. BInnatt. 
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OW-SIDE WINDOWS (clxiii. 292, 337, 
372). — There is a low-side window at 
Winterton; but how would Mr. Forse 
account for such as are found, as for exam- 
| ple, at Ely, in a first-floor chapel ? 
P. B. G. B. 


NOVEL WANTED (clxiv. 9).—Perhaps the 
novel your correspondent G. B. is trying 
| to find may be ‘The Wages of Sin,’ by Lucas 
Malet, now, I believe, out of print. The 
hero is an artist who is killed by falling 
over a cliff; and his daughter is a wonder- 
ful child dancer. I shall be pleased to lend 
my copy to G. B. if he is unable to obtain 
the book. 





ALICE EARLE. 
ALBATA (clxiii. 476; clxiv. 32).—It might 


be useful to consult ‘ Tutenag and Pak- 
| tong,’ by Alfred Bonnin, Oxford University 
| Press, 1924. 


J. PENDEREL-BRODHURST. 
Chiswick. 

NAMES OF RAILWAY ENGINES (clxiv. 

2, s.v. ‘Memorabilia’).—The names of 
the engines that bring me from Bournemouth 
to Waterloo (S.R.) are not feminine, but are 
| taken from the Knights of King Arthur’s 
Round Table. 


Epwarp J. G. Forse. 


| QKOTTOWE OF GREAT AYTON (elxiv. 
30). — This query is answered by refer- 
| ence. One error occurs in my notes. Colonel 
| Coulson Skottowe was married to Anne Lang- 
| ford, who survived him. He had no issue. 
| I should like to know more of the Coulson 
| family, which owned the manor of Great 
| Ayton, a property and mansion-house at 
Chesham, Co. Bucks, land in several other 
counties, and lead mines in Co. Durham. 
P. D. Munpy. 


KIDMORE (SCUDAMORE) (clxiii. 389, 
| 446; clxiv. 33).—I did not see the 
| original query concerning this name, but it 
may be of interest to CENTRAL Arrica that 
| the third wife of Charles Greville, of 
| Gloucester, circa 1730, was Mary Scudamore, 
| whose daughter, Mary Scudamore Greville, 
married Capel Cooke, of Brislington. 


P. R. GREVILLE. 


| NAMES INCREDIBLY APT (clxiii. 407, 

443; clxiv. 14, 32, 53). — In the early 
| eighties in London my father knew William 
Stickers, a billposter, who was haunted on 
his walks by the legend ‘‘ Bill Stickers will 
be prosecuted.’’ A Day and Knight do busi- 
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ness together at Maidstone, Kent; and in 

Dublin, in the nineties, I remember Browne, 

Scarlett. and Black, next door to one another. 
J. ARDAGH. 

LK-LORE: ‘‘THE DEVIL” 

PLACE-NAMES (celxiii. 442; clxiv. 

12).—Perhaps one of the most peculiar in- 


stances of the use of the name of his Satanic | 
Majesty is to be found in the Lowlands of | 


Scotland. On the long descent from the 


source of the Tweed towards Moffat there is | 


a hollow called the ‘‘ Devil’s Beef Tub,”’ 
which is also known as the ‘‘ Marquis of 
Annandale’s Beef Stand.’’ Scott, in 
‘ Redgauntlet,’ makes Summertrees say that 
it was so named ‘‘ because the Annandale 
loons used to put their stolen cattle in 
there.’’ The same character remarks—‘ It 
looks as if four hills were laying their heads 
together to shut out the daylight from the 
dark hollow space between them.”’ 

Why ‘‘Devil’s Beef Tub”’ is not explained. 

During the ’45 a Highland prisoner, sud- 
denly wrapping himself tight in his plaid, 
threw himself over the edge and rolled like 
a hedgehog to the bottom and, sore bruised, 
succeeded in escaping from his outwitted 
guards. 

H. ASKEW. 


UTTON OF CUMBERLAND (clxiv. 

29).—Whellan, ‘ History and Topography 
of Cumberland and Westmorland,’ gives a 
pedigree of Hutton of Hutton Hall, which 
is, however, lacking in some important de- 
tails. 

He gives Anthony Hutton as the successor 
of William Hutton, whose wife was Eliza- 
beth, daughter of Christopher Lancaster of 
Sockbridge Hall, Westmorland. Anthony, 
who was seventeen years of age in 1665 (at 
Dugdale’s Visitation) married (name of wife 
not given), and was succeeded by his son, 
Richard Hutton, High Sheriff of Cumber- 
land, in the 8th year of Queen Anne; he 
married (name of wife not given), and died 
in 1717, and was interred in the chancel of 
the church at Penrith. 

Richard’s son and heir was Addison Hut- 
ton, M.D., who died about the year 1746. 
He was ‘the last of the name and family at 
Hutton Hall. 

It is almost safe 


mother’s maiden name, as Addison does not 
occur elsewhere in the pedigree. 


H. ASKEW. 
Spennymoor. 
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The Library. 


|The Cambridge History of India. Vol. VI: 
The Indian Empire, 1858-1918. Edited by 
H. H. Dodwell. (Cambridge University 
Press. £1 10s. net). 


FEW of the many important volumes pub- 

lished by the Cambridge University Press 
are of so great and so many-sided an import- 
| ance as this. Here we see the events and the 
| measures by which the vast, intricate 
| national problem of India—an old and a 
| pressing problem long before the arrival of 
| the English — was developed, extended and 
| complicated with Western theories, up to the 
| condition in which we now see it. Asa 
| whole, after the Mutiny, ‘this is a record of 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


British endeavour to do good to India; and, 
as a whole, and in so far as external bene- 
fits are concerned, it is a record of success, 
In particular, the evils in wars, pestilence 
and famines, which were caused or aggray- 
| ated by want of communications, have been 
immensely reduced, with far reaching results, 
by application of Western science and 
industry. The application to India of Wes 
tern, and specifically of English, ideas of 
| government, justice, education and_ the 
rights of peoples and individuals as it in- 
volved deeper issues and brought less tract- 
| able forces into play, so it has worked itself 
out to less certain advantage. The story is 
| told in general from the standpoint of 
| British endeavour. And the attentive 
| reader, who may have been under the im- 
| pression that the modern Indian cry for self- 
| government is a new claim which has needed 
| to create acknowledgment in the British, will 
observe that, in fact, British aims for India 
have always included Indian participation 
| in the administration of the Indian Empire. 
| Professor Dodwell himself deals with Im- 
| perial Legislation and the Superior Goverr- 
| ments from 1818 to the year of the Mutiny; 
| with foreign policy in regard to Central 
| Asia; and with the relations between the 
Government of India and the Indian States. 
| Sir H. Verney Lovett is responsible for the 
| chapter on District Administration in Ben- 
| gal, 1818-1858, and those on education and 
missions and social policy to 1858; then, for 


_It to assume that his | the period 1858-1918, it is from him we have 
Christian name was derived from his | 


those on the Home Government; the Indian 
Governments; District Administration in 
Bengal; the development both of Famine and 


| of Educational Policy, and the development 


of the Services. He also furnishes the 
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acount of the rise of an Extremist Party. 
The chapters on Madras are the work of 
Mr. A. Butterworth ; those on Bombay of the 
late S. M. Edwardes, who has also contri- 
buted the account of the Company’s Marine. 
The Armies of the East India Company, and 
the Indian Army from 1858 to the present 
day, fall to the lot of Sir Wolseley Haig, 
and the Mutiny to that of Dr. T. Rice 
Holmes. The course of district administra- 
tion in the United Provinces, Central Pro- 
vinces and Panjab, is traced by Sir Patrick 
Fagan; the Finances of India are discussed 
by Mr. H. R. C. Hailey. The late Professor 
Sir Francis Du Pré Oldfield has written the 
chapter on Law Reform. The Conquest of 
Upper Burma is related by Mr. G. E. Har- 
vey, and the chequered history of the North- 
West Frontier by Dr. C. C. Davies. Mr. 
L. F. Rushbrook Williams tackles India and 
the War. Sir Richard Burn contributes 
four of the six chapters on political develop- 
ment between 1858 and 1919, i.e., on the 
National Congress and early political litera- 
ture; the reforms of 1909; political move- 
ments subsequent to those; and the reforms 
of 1919. The other two chapters are that 
on the rise of the Extremists already men- 
tioned, and Mr. J. H. Lindsay’s account 
of Local Self-government. 


Words Confused and Misused. By Maurice 
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alterations have been made in the work to 
bring it into conformity with English usage. 
This has not been done so thoroughly as to 
make it, for English beginners in writing, 
a very safe guide. Some of the definitions 
which may possibly be good in America 
would not hold in England; and there are 
numerous phrases, condemned or approved, 
which have little relevance for us. What is 
meant by saying: ‘‘ Annunciation is used 
chiefly in ecclesiastical matters’’? We 
hardly need much warning against the ‘‘vul- 
gar’’ use of ‘‘ elegant’ (‘‘an elegant time’’) ; 
nor against the use of ‘‘drop up”’ to a fifth 
floor; or against saying we ‘‘ dinnered with ”’ 
the Jones’s.’’ For us a curtsey is not “a 
slight bow made by a woman as a sign of 
respect,’’ but a bending of the knees; 
‘“‘crochet’’’? is not a kind of knitting; and 
we doubt whether English authority could 
be found for the ‘‘correctness’’ of “ retir- 
acy’’ and “‘ retiral’’ in the sense of ‘‘ re- 
tirement ’’’ (from a profession or appoint- 
ment). ‘‘ Hello,’’ we are told, is ‘‘ an in- 
formal exclamation of greeting . . . Greet- 
| ings! is also used.’’ It would be easy to 
multiply the examples of the kind tending 
to show that this compilation is not likely 
to be found helpful in England; and it 
would be possible also to set out some mis- 
takes and actually unfortunate suggestions. 
On ‘the other hand, any one who is amused 








H. Weseen. (Sir Isaac Pitman and Sons. 
5s. net). 


Pus is the English edition of an American 
work. It consists of an alphabet, prin- 
cipally of synonyms, carrying subtle differ- 
ences of meaning, and of paired words, such 
as “ accelerate—exhilarate,’’ which, it seems, 
are sometimes confused with one another. 
Etymology plays little or no part in the 
general scheme. Here and there, it might 
with advantage be introduced, as, for exam- 
ple, where Professor Weseen gives ‘the in- 
formation that, in ‘‘ run the gauntlet,’ 
gantlet ‘“‘meant literally a running down the 
street’; but, on ‘the whole, scale and pur- 
pose being considered, the omission is well 
Justified. | Writers who incline to follow 
closely our author’s advice will find their 
style improving in logic but taking on prim- 
ness. They will use ‘‘ become ’’ instead of 
“grow”? for any change in the direction of 
decrease ; they will be careful not to use pre- 
Positions of merely intensive effect, as in 
“close up’? or ‘‘ climb up’’; they will say 
“Tam eager to hear from you ’’ where ‘the 
careless say “I am anxious to hear from 
you.” A note informs the reader that minor 


by oddities of speech or interested in 
| American, may well derive a good five-shil- 
lingsworth of amusement and even of instruc- 
tion from it. 


HE new Quarterly Review embraces a con- 
siderable variety in ‘the way of subject 
matter, beginning with Mr. Algernon Cecil’s 
| able and well-written review of the recent 
life of the Earl of Oxford and Asquith. A 
most pleasant article—in fact, the most en- 
joyable, we think, in the number — is Sir 
Ian Malcolm’s on ‘ Champagne.’ Sir Regin- 
ald Blomfield defends our admiration of 
Greek sculpture against the attacks upon it 
in Mr. R. H. Wilenski’s recent ‘ The Mean- 
ing of Modern Sculpture ’—a paper which, 
to our thinking, does not altogether get the 
argument home, but is full of good observa- 
tions. Sir Francis Gore, in ‘ A Seventeenth- 
century Barrister,’ gives an _ interesting 
sketch of Roger North; and Miss Haldane, 
in ‘ The Governess,’ besides some account of 
the old method of education, to which the 
| governess belonged, offers us four charming 
| pen-pictures of great ladies produced by that 
| method. ‘ Rossett’s Marriage,’ by Mr. W. 
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H. Chesson, discusses crisply Miss Violet 
Hunt’s book on the subject; and Mr. F. B. 
Bradley-Birt’s ‘ Renunciation: Indian and 
Otherwise,’ besides its immediate relevancy 
to Indian affairs of the day, has interest as 
suggestive for psychology. Papers on_poli- 
tical or social questions are Mr. R. F. 
Naftel’s ‘ The Revolt against the Tithe ’ ; 
Mr. Douglas V. Duff’s ‘The Mandrates in 
Syria and Palestine’; Mr. Ignatius 
Phayre’s ‘Armaments and British Pres- 


tige,’ and Mrs. Edgar Dugdale’s ‘ Arthur | 


James Balfour and Robert Morant.’ 
The pages under the heading ‘Some 
Recent Books,’ occasionally fill us with aston- 
ishment. In the instalment for this num- 
ber, will it be believed that a meteor is des- 
cribed as ‘‘ meretricious’’ (‘‘ that mere- 
tricious traveller of the skies’)? An inter- 
esting if gruesome article by Mr. 8. Wood 
about former difficulties and methods in 
obtaining bodies for dissection, is entitled 
‘ Exit ithe Body-Snatchers.’ Mr. Fowler, in 
‘Modern English Usage,’ gives sundry exam- 
ples of this—shall we call it anomalie—fron 
newspaper-headings ; we behold it with sorrow 
in the Quarterly. Perhaps, though, some of 
our younger, or our trans-Atlantic, friends 
and readers, will be found to defend it. 


BooKSELLER’S CATALOGUE, 

WE have received Part I1I—Scott-Young— 
of Messrs. Dosetn’s Catalogue of XVIII 
Cent. verse. The Catalogue as a whole is 
worth preserving, 
graphical particulars given are professedly 
not complete, they furnish information use- 


ful enough for preliminary search or exam- | 
The author most abundantly rep- | 


ination. 
resented is John Wolcot (‘‘ Peter Pindar ’’) 
with over eighty items. 


are the works—something short of fifty in | 


number—of Edward Young, which include 


complete sets of first editions of ‘The Uni- | 


versal Passion’ the best of which is priced 
£15 15s., and a set of the ‘ Night Thoughts,’ 
of which all but the first are first editions 
(£4 4s.). We noticed the ‘ Poems on Various 
Subjects’ of Phillis Wheatley, Negro Ser- 
vant to Mr. John Wheatley, of Boston, in 
New England (1773; £2 2s.), and William 
Somerville’s ‘The Chace’ (1735; £9 Qs.). 
The collection under ‘ Christopher Smart’ 
comprises several good things, the ‘ Collec- 
tion of Melodies for the Psalms of David’ 
among them (£10 10s.): Here are also 
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| Shenstone’s ‘ Judgment of Hercules’ (1741; 
£8 8s.); Anna Seward’s ‘ Klegy on Captain 
Cook ’ (1784; £3 3s.), and Elkanah’s Settle’s 
‘Eusebia Triumphans ’ (1702: £18 18s.). _ 

Messrs. DosBetux in their Catalogue No. 124 
describe something under 550 books printed 
before 1641. The list includes a good number 

| of items to interest the already experienced 
collector and several of considerable impor 
tance. Thus they have a first collected 
| edition of Ben Jonson’s ‘ Works’ in a fine 
large paper copy for which they ask £250; 
two less perfect copies of the same being 
| priced £38 and £7.- Another good book is 
Greene’s ‘Groat’s worth of Wit’ in the 
| edition of 1621 of which, it appears, but 
| three other copies—those in the British 
| Museum and Bodleian and Huntingdon 
| Libraries—are known (£175). A first edition 
| of Downe’s ‘ Devotions’ in contemporary 
calf is an attractive item (£15), and so is 
| a first edition of ‘ The Two Noble Kinsmen’ 
bound by Zaehnsdorf (1634: £40). Under 
Shakespeare we have the Quarto ‘ Romeo and 
| Juliet’ of Paulin Martin, Gibson Craig 
and John C. Hannigan pedigree, (1637: 
| £125), and the ‘ Life of Sir John Oldcastle’ 
| (a Pavier quarto) in a crimson _levant 
morocco binding by Riviére (£75). Phile- 
|mon Holland’s Suetonius and Justine—the 
two in one folio volume (1605: £25); a first 
| edition of North’s Plutarch (1579: £30) are 
| perhaps the best of a small number of 
| translations from Greek and Latin classics; 
| other good translations are Sir John Haring. 
ton’s ‘Orlando Furioso’ (1591: £40) and 

| Gueuara’s ‘ The Dial of Princes’ from the 
French by North (1560: £65). We may 
| also mention Byrd’s ‘‘Songs of Sundrie 
| Natures . . . fit for all companies and 
| voyces’’? (1589: £30); Richard Braith 
waite’s ‘ Barnabei’s Journal’ (1638: £30) 
and a set of eight of Shirley’s plays of which 
| six are first editions (£45). 


Notices TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We cannot undertake to answer queries 
privately, nor to give advice on the value of 
| old books or prints. 

WHEN answering a query, or referring to at 
article which has already appeared, corre 
| pondents are requested to give within parel- 
| theses—immediately after the exact heading- 
the numbers of the series, volume and pap 
S gan the contribution in question is to 
| found. 


their Offices, 20, High Street, High Wycombe, 
at 14, Burleigh Street, London, W.C.2. 
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